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NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION, 

BOSTON. 


February  8,  1868. 

The  Convention,  after  the  reception  at  the  State 
House,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  and  re- 
assembled at  4 o’clock,  when,  on  its  being  called  to 
order,  the  Hon.  Edwaed  S.  Tobey,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
submitted  for  its  approval  a report. 

Mr.  Tobey  introduced  the  report  with  a few  re- 
marks. He  said  that  it  had  been  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  with 
the  same  favor  in  the  Convention.  He  totally  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  asking  Congress  to  put  its  hand 
into  the  Treasury  to  protect  any  special  interest,  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  class  legislation.  If  the 
relief  he  asked  cannot  be  given  on  broad  national 
grounds,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  granted  at  all. 

REPORT. 

The  iindersiixned,  a Committee  of  the  National  Commercial 
Convention,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  "the  restor- 
ation of  the  foreign  commerce  ol  the  country  trom  its  present 
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gieatlj  depressed  condition,”  licg  leave  to  report,  that  the 
limited  time  ot  the  session  of  the  Convention  affords  but  an 
iniperfect  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  referred  to  your 
C(»mmittee,  with  the  completeness  which  its  important  and 
ccmprehensive  character  demands.  Your  Committee  there- 
to-e  feel  constrained  to  deal  principally  with  statements, 
m my  ot  which  will  be  found  fully  substantiated  by  official 

dccuments  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
St  ites. 

They  tirst  would  refer  to  that  branch  of  his  report  of  1864, 
u}:on  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
St  ites,  which  relates  to  transatlantic  steam  commerce. 

With  such  statements,  together  with  existing  facts  as  to  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  commerce  so  painfully  appar- 
en  , your  Committee  must  rely  on  the  Convention  in  a good 
degree  to  supply  the  irresistible  inferences,  and  to  complete 
tin  arguments  as  to  measures  which  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress  tor  the  immediate  relief  of  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  1838  the  British 
steamer  Sirius  made  an  experimental  trip  from  England  to 
New  Tork,  which  first  inaugurated  ocean  steam  commerce 
benveen  Europe  and  the  United  States.  She  was  followed 
by  the  Great  4\  estern,  which  ran  for  several  ^^ears,  say  from 
18' :0  to  1846,  almost  alone,  to  New  York.  But  transatlantic 
stc  imship  trade  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  regularly  estab- 
lisl  ed  until  it  was  done  by  the  Cunard  line  in  1840,  from 
Liverpool,  by  the  way  of  Halifax,  to  Boston.  A few  years 
pri)r  to  the  trip  of  the  Sirius,  iu  1838,  the  British  Govern- 
me  it  inaugurated  the  system  of  subsidies  to  her  steam  com- 
me  'ce,  by  granting  large  and  liberal  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  mails  from  England  to  India  by  the  way  of 
Ahxandria,  to  a line  of  steamers  known  as  the  Peninsular 
anc  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  For  this  service, 
wh  ch  Avas  fortnightly,  your  Committee  are  informed  £230,- 
OOC  sterling  per  annnm  was  paid.  This  compensation  was 
subicqueutly  largely  increased  until  it  reached  £400,000. 
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The  contracts  having  not  long  since  expired,  the  Government 
advertised  for  liids,  and  £.500,000  was  the  only  bid.  The 
I>iitish  lost  Office  Department  made  its  contracts  with  this 
Company,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  submit  its  accounts 
to  Government  (]uarterly,  and  it  it  should  appear  that  the 
Company  had  not  earned  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  clear  of  all 

expenses,  that  the  additional  £100,000  asked  for  should  be 
added. 

Ihese  figures  are  not  obtained  from  an  official  document, 
but  are  from  a source  regarded  as  authentic  and  reliable.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  England  has  recently  rencAved  her 
subsidy  to  the  Cunard  line,  and  that  her  policy  from  the  tirst 
has  been  to  subsidize  her  ocean  steam  commerce  to  almost 
P'lit  of  the  AAmrld,  until  she  has  coA’cred  nearlA’  CA^ery 
sea  and  cA’ery  route  necessary  to  complete  a continuous  line 
around  the  globe,  excepting  that  from  San  Francisco  to  China. 

A\  c cannot  better  illustrate  the  l)enehcial  results  to  her 
commerce  and  other  interests,  and  the  corresponding  disad- 
vantage to  that  ol  the  United  States,  than  by  quoting  from 
the  official  rei)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United" States 
already  referred  to,  A\  hich  is  as  folloAA's  : — 

Ihe  steam  marine  of  Great  Britain  is  intirnateh'  related 
to  that  of  the  T inted  States,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  con- 
cerned. Ihe  increase  of  foreign  shipping  of  all  classes  con- 
ducting the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
AA'holly  British,  and  the  successful  lines  of  steamers  newly 
established,  as  AAell  as  those  aaIucIi  IniA’e  at  aiiA’  time  taken 
the  place  of  American  lines,  are  also  nearlv  all  British.  The 
statistics  ot  British  shipping  are,  therefore,  essential  to  the 
piopei  consideration  of  the  changes  in  progress  directly  af- 
fecting American  shipping. 

I he  first  table  which  folloAvs  shoAvs  the  tonnage  of  all  nations 
entering  British  ports  for  live  years  to  the  close  of  1863,  the 
steam  tonnage  not  being  reported.  The  most  conspicuous 
fact  apparent  in  this  table  is  the  increase  of  the  aggresfate  of 
British  tonnage  over  that  of  the  United  States  : 
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Summary  of  Tonnage  entering  British  Forts. 


In  ISS9.  1863. 

Bri  ish, 5,388,953  7,299,417 

All  foreign • . . 3,700,597  3,838,529 

Un  ted  States, 1,077,948  692,337 


'The  increase  of  British  is  near  2,000,000  tons,  while  that  ot 
th(  United  States  declines  385,611  tons  in  ti^■e  years.  A still 
gr<  ater  decline  is  apparent  w hen  the  maximum  year,  1861,  is 
compared  with  1863,  the  tirst  giving  a total  of  1,647,076  tons, 
and  the  decline  to  1863  being  therefore  944,739  tons.  This 
derline  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  immense  number  of  Amer- 
ica i vessels  sold  abroad  in  1861,  1862,  an<l  1863,  the  great 
majority  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  British. 

" Thus  the  increase  of  steam-vessels,  which  is  wholly  foreign, 
coi  ibines  with  the  loss  of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  sailing  ships, 
loi  g the  pride  of  the  United  States  commerce,  to  expel  the 
Ui  ited  States  flag  from  the  chief  centres  of  foreign  com- 
me  xeT 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  steam  coni- 
ine xe  on  export  trade  may  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
England,  in  the  establishing  a line  of  steamships  trom  there 
to  Brazil  in  1851.  In  five  years  from  that  date  the  trade  with 
that  country  increased  three  hundred  per  cent.  Earl  Grey  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  swift  lettei’S  bring  back  swdft 
orcers  for  manufactured  goods.  England  now  exports  annu- 
ally to  Brazil  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars’  worth  ot  its  prod- 
ucts, against  only  ten  millions  imported  from  there,  leaving 
a b dance  in  favor  of  England  of  tw^enty-three  millions.  In 
181 '9,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  were  sixty-one 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  half  of  ivhich  was  in  flour,  and  our 
im]»orts  from  there  twenty-tw'o  and  a half  millions  of  dollars, 
lea  ring  a balance  to  be  met  in  our  settlement  ot  exchange,  and 

Lpai  1 for  in  England,  in  gold.  The  products  exported  from  the 

poi  t of  Boston  to  Brazil  formerly  amounted  to  a million  ot  dol- 
lar;, and  it  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  We  cite  this  fact,  as  one  of  many,  to  show  the  inti- 
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mate  relations  betw'een  commerce  and  the  export  ot  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country.  Does  it  not  clearly  show,  that  tacility  of 
transportation  by  steam  largely  stimulates  the  exports  ot  a 
country ^to  distant  markets?  It  is  this  vvell-deyised  system  ot 
subsidized  steam  commerce,  persistently  pursued  by  England 
for  nearly  forty  years,  wliich  has  transterred  the  great  bulk  ot 
transportation  of  yal liable  merchandise,  ot  specie,  first-class 
passengers,  and  mails,  from  American  yessels  to  a toreign  flag  ; 
for  previous  to  the  tear,  not  a successful  line  of  American  steam- 
ships teas  running  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  to-day  the  A:merican  flag  is  not  borne  across  the  A.tlantic 
by  a single  American-built  steamship).  Our  diplomatic  agents 
and  goyernment  despatches  must  be  conyeyed  under  a foreign 
flag.  But  while  American  steam  commerce  has  thus  been 
driven  from  the  Atlantic  by  our  subsidized  and  otherwise  ta- 
vored  rivals,  England  and  France,  it  is  an  important  and 
striking  fact,  that  American-built  sailing  vessels,  without  gov- 
ernment aid  in  any  form,  were  enabled  to  compete  with  for- 
eign sailing  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade  in  every  part  ot  the 
wuirld  ; taking  guano  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  fertil- 
ize the  soil  of  England,  and  transporting  the  products  of 
China  and  of  India  directly  in  successful  competition  with 
British  sailing  vessels,  into  London  docks.  Indeed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  cost  of  constructing  first-class  Indiamen 
from  wood  material  grown  in  England  proper,  American 
ship-builders  had  already  sold  newly-constructed  vessels  to 
England  prior  to  the  recent  war.  But  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion changed  all  this.  With  our  sailing  commerce  nearly 
chased  from  the  ocean  by  confederate  cruisers,  aided  by  the 
unfortunate  view^s  taken  by  the  British  government  as  to  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  rights,  w’ith  a depreciated  currency,  en- 
hanced price  of  labor,  material,  and  the  cost  ot  subsistence, 
to  which  has  been  added  taxation  on  almost  every  article  ot 
material  which  enters  into  construction,  and  also  on  all  con- 
tracts connected  with  ship-building,  and  tax  after  construction, 
the  cost  of  building  and  employing  American-built  vessels  is 
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t.'  r in  excess  ot  that  of  foreign  construction,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  in  a detailed  report  made  to  the  legislature  of 
Blaine  Avithin  a feA\'  AV'eeks,  to  Avhich  Ave  especiallv  refer  for 
cirefnlly  prepared  statistical  facts.  In  proof  of  the  decline 
o:  onr  commerce,  Ave  quote  from  the  Official  Report  of  the 
Special  Commissioner  of  ReA’enue,  for  1866.*  "Our  com- 
merce upon  the  high  seas,  at  one  time  so  ])otent  a means  of 
a ‘qiiiring  national  AV'ealth,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exhihitino: 
to  the  Avorhl  a proud  indication  of  onr  "roAvinof  stren^’th  and 

o o o 

spreading  inffiience,  has  fallen  to  so  Ioav  a ])oint  that,  Avhile  in 
the  year  1853  it  AA'as  fffteen  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
G reat  Britain,  and  maintained  a close  conipetition  AA'ith  it  up 
to  the  year  1861,  it  had  tallen  in  1864  to  less  than  half  as 
n uch,  and  is  uoaa',  probably,  not  over  a third.  Furthermore, 
that  Avhile  in  1860  tAvo-thirds  of  onr  imports,  and  more  than 
tn’o-thirds  of  our  exports,  Avere  carried  in  American  bottoms, 
ii  1866  nearly  three-fourths  ot  our  imports,  and  OA’er  three- 
ff  ths  of  our  exports,  Avere  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  The 
accompanying  tables  furnish  the  data." 

W e are  also  furnished  Avith  the  folloAving  statements  from 
a member  of  the  NeAV  F ork  delegation  noAv^  present : — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  XeAv  York  only  thirtA' -six 
t(  thirty-eight  American  ships.  Aside  from  those  in  the  Cali- 
fernia  trade,  only  four  or  five  American  vessels.  iVIr.  C.  W. 
k [ELD  stated  recently  in  a speech  in  Xcav  Y^ork,  that  there  Avas 
not  then  a single  American  ship  loading  for  a foreign  port  in 
k»3Av  York.”  The  first-named  gentleman,  aaIio  for  many  years 
hi.s  been  practically  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  estimates 
tlat  previous  to  the  Avar  he  has  seen  in  XeAv  Y ork  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  eightA'  American  Ams- 
sels  at  one  time,  and  vessels  ot  all  nations,  numbering  perhaps 
sic  or  seven  hundred.  He  adds  that  before  the  war,  seveii- 
ei  ^hths  ot  the  sailing-vessels  were  under  the  American  flag. 
AA  e further  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  Maine  in  1859 


* See  page  198,  to  conclusion. 
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oAAmed  739,840  tons  of  shipping;  in  1866,  274,468,  — a de- 
crease of  about  sixty  per  cent.  : and  Avhat  is  true  in  this  in- 
stance is  also  measurably  true  of  other  ship-building  portions 
of  our  country,  as  official  reports  Avill  shoAV. 

The  decline  of  our  commerce  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  must 
be  obvious  to  all.  As  to  the  means  by  Avhich  it  shall  be 
restored,  different  opinions  doubtless  exist.  YOnr  Commit- 
tee, hoAvmver,  assume  that  the  legislation  and  policy  of  Eng- 
land, Avhich,  for  nearly  forty  years,  has  been  undeviatingly 
folloAved,  Avith  great  advantage,  not  only  by  lil)eral  en- 
courairement  to  steam  commerce,  but  fite  remission  of 
duties  on  (dl  articles  enterimj  into  the  construction  of  her  ves- 
sels of  any  class,  and  still  further  by  allovnng  her  vessels  to 
be  supplied  witli  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and,  indeed,  all  articles 
required  on  shfboard,  by  being  taken  out  of  bonded  tvare- 
liouse,  duty  free,  icldle  at  the  same  time  exactly  the  optposite 
policy  has  been  jnirsued  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  should  furnish  us  with  a clear  p>recedent  in  this 
matter. 

The  commerce  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  also  requires  relief. 
Next  to  production  in  vital  importance  to  the  natural  re- 
sources, lies  the  equally  important  question  of  cheap  trans- 
portation. In  proportion  as  the  cost  of  building  and  sailing 
our  ocean  and  inland  commerce  shall  be  reduced,  shall  Ave 
be  enabled  to  transport  the  products  ot  the  soil  more 
cheaply,  — hence  the  immediate  and  direct  interest  of  agri- 
culture in  this  question.  The  grain  of  the  West,  especially 
Indian  corn,  must  reach  the  hungry  population  of  Ireland 
and  of  England,  as  indeed  all  distant  markets,  at  a very  Ioav 
rate,  if  it  be  consumed  by  them  at  all.  Transi)orted  over  a line 
of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  from  the  place  of  production,  the 
cost  of  transportation  must  of  necessity  bear  so  large  a pro- 
portion to  that  of  original  production,  that,  if  it  be  not  carried 
at  a loAV  rate,  the  crops  will  be  Avorth  more  for  fuel,  and  be 
l)uriied  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  under  cer- 
tain relative  conditions  of  the  market  at  home  and  al)road. 
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7he  ques^tliio  of  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
trv  bv  American-built  vessels,  under  tin'  American  tiag,  is 
( mphaticallv,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  a ncdioiuil  one,  toi  it 
( vor  has  been  an  indispensable  source  ot  national  \\ealth. 


The  mercantile  marine  commerce  of  the  Tnited  States  ever 


has  been  so  intimately  allied  to  and  l)lended  with  the  naval 
j)ower  of  our  country,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  indis- 
])ensable  auxiliary  of  the  navy;  as  the  naval  history  ot  our 
conntrv  will  abundantlv  show.  By  our  energetic  and  daring 

4/  ^ , 

)rivateers,  and  by  the  men  in  the  naval  service  drawn  trom 
.)ur  merchantmen,  this  country  contested  the  assumed  snprem- 
icy  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
ler  in  the  war  of  1812.  By  a similar  intimate  union  and  co- 
)peration  between  the  navy  and  our  merchantmen,  our  coast 
,vas  blockaded  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles  during  the 
rebellion. 


We  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  splendid 
mhievement  of  the  Kearsarge,  the  brilliant  victories  of  Far- 
KAGUT  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  of  Rogers  at  Savannah, 


of  Porter  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  others  equally  worthy  of  men- 
tion, could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  ocean  taken  from  our  merchant  ships,  and  pre- 
viously educated  in  the  merchant  service.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  seamen  drawn  from  the  New  England  States  to 
recruit  the  navv  are  in  proof  of  the  truth  ot  this  position.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels 
to  American  registry,  as  proposed  by  a few  persons,  would 
be  the  last  blow  to  prostrate  American  shipping  interests 
still  more,  and  indirectly,  yet  effectually,  render  our  navy 
dependent  in  part  on  foreign  mechanical  indnstiy  and  mate- 
rial. Bv  such  a transfer  of  industry  to  the  workshops  and  ship- 
yards  of  Europe,  as  must  result  from  the  purc/mse  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  the  gold  of  our  treasury  must  be  transferred  in 
payment  for  them  to  the  same  nation  which  so  largely  co- 
operated in  the  work  of  destroying  American  shipping; 
capital  and  labor  hitherto  employed  here  in  construction  of 
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v'essels  and  steamers  must  be  dispersed,  and  when  it  shall  be 
again  necessarv  to  extemporize  a navy  and  a fleet  ot  trans- 
ports, w’c  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  English 
workshops,  which,  under  her  construction  of  lumtrality,  may 
possil)ly  be  closed  to  us.  But  the  proposition  ot  thus  dena- 
tionalizing American  shipping  commerce  appears  so  unpatriotic 
as  well  as  vmwise,  that  we  forbear  to  expend  alignment  upon  it. 

As  an  economiced  measure  to  the  Government,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  mercantile  marine,  with  the  men  and  work- 
shops sustained  by  pi'ivate  capital,  arc  a cheaper  resource  to 
the  navy  to  meet  an  emergency,  than  mammoth  establish- 
ments, and  immense  naval  fleets,  adequate  to  the  possible  and 
sudden  exigencies  of  the  Government,  kept  up  at  great  cost 
to  the  Treasury?  As  the  people  do  not  believe  in  large 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  neither  do  they  wish  to  be 
taxed  to  keep  up  large  naval  establishments  in  time  of  peace, 
with  little  or  no  commei’ce  to  protect.  Ihe  high  pos-ition  ot 
the  United  States  as  a naval  power,  in  comparison  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  has  been  acquired  by  the  co-operation  and 
aid  of  maritinni  commerce  ; it  can  only  be  sustained  in  the 
future  bv  a similar  intimate  relation  and  alliance. 

4. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  able  report,  ac- 
knowledges the  important  services  rendered  by  our  merchant 
marine  in  the  followdng  language:  Ihe  position  and  influ- 

ence of  a nation  among  the  great  commercial  and  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  are,  to  a great  extent,  dependent  on  its 
naved  ability,'"  and  adds,  ''  it  has  contributed  much  in  aid- 
in"  and  bringing  to  successful  issue  a series  of  naval  enter- 
prises  and  achievements  wholly  without  precedent  or  parallel.” 

Your  committee  forbear  to  add  further  important  consider- 
ations, for  want  of  the  necessary  time;  but  they  trust,  in 
view  of  what  has  alreadv  been  stated  thus  imperfectly,  that 

4/ 

this  report  wdll  be  as  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention 
as  it  has  been  in  the  Committee,  and  they  earnestly  urge  the 
adoption  also  of  the  accompanying  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  vote  of  the  Committee. 

Edward  S.  Tobey,  Chairman. 
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^'^eftoh'ed,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  and  earnestly 
nrf  e on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  enactment  of 
such  measures  ot  relict  to  the  toreign  and  domestic  commerce 


of  the  United  States  as  shall  enable  ns  to  (iompete  with  the 
coi  imerce  of  other  nations  on  the  ocean,  and  thereby  permit 
the  promoters  of  our  merchant  marine  to  regain  for  our  coun- 
try her  proud  position  on  the  high  seas  from  which  she  has 
be(  n driven  by  the  late  war  of  rebellion. 


' The  reading*  of  the  report  was  follo*VA^ed  by  remarks 
frcin  Messrs.  Tobey,  IIichborx,  and  Atkixsox; 
th(!  report  and  resolution  were  then  unanimously 
ad  )pted,  and  the  officers  of  the  Convention  were  di- 
re(ted  to  transmit  a copy  to  each  member  of  the 
Cengress  of  the  United  States. 


f 


The  following  delegates  composed  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce : — 


Edward  S.  Toeey,  Board  of  Trade,  Boston. 

Jaues  McMaktiy,  do.  Albany. 

X.  G.  Hiciiborn,  Shipbuilders’  Association,  Augusta. 

William!).  Sewall,  Board  of  Trade  Bath. 

Avery  Plumer,  Corn  Exchange,  Boston. 

IsiiAEL  T.  Hatch,  Board  of  Trade,  Buffalo. 

B.  F.  Culver,  do.  Chicago. 

Ro  iERT  Hosea,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati. 

A.  Hughes,  Board  of  Trade,  Cleveland, 

Gedrge  B.  Dickixsox,  do.  Detroit. 

John  B.  Green,  do.  Louisville. 

M.  B.  Medbury,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milwaukie. 

S.  D.  Babcock,  do.  Xew  York. 

Jo] IN  H.  Boynton,  Produce  Exchange,  do. 


(>- 
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D.  W.  C.  Brown, 

D.  G.  Fort, 

George  X.  Tatiiam, 

Seneca  E.  Malone, 

Felix  R.  Brunot, 

M.  X.  Rich, 

John  C.  Osgood, 

X.  M.  Warne, 

]\I.  AY.  Sanford, 

Joseph  A.  AA^heelock,  Board  of  Trade, 


Board  of  Trade, 
do. 
do. 

Commercial  Exchange 
Board  of  Trade, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Union  Merchants’  Exch’ge,  do. 


Ogdensburo'h. 

Oswego. 

Philadelphia. 

do. 

Pittsburixh. 

Portland. 

Salem. 
St.  Louis. 


John  B.  Carson, 
James  Forsyth, 
Francis  Barry, 


do. 

do. 

do. 


St.  Paul. 
Toledo. 
Troy. 
AA'ilmington. 


Attest, 

E.  AY.  Fox,  St.  Louis, 

President. 


Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Boston, 
John  F.  Beaty,  Chicago, 
Jason  Parker,  Buffalo, 
Thomas  Allman,  Philadelphia, 
J.  C.  Sage,  Cleveland, 
Edward  Betts,  AA'ilmington, 


V 


> Secretaries. 


J 


i 


